GREAT AMERICANS

\\ith the Washingtons of Sulgrave in Northampton-
shire and was comfortably off, his father owning two
estates in Virginia, one at Hunting Greek on the River
Potomac, later known as Mount Vernon, and the other
on the Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg. There
the Washingtons lived the lives of Virginian gentlefolk,
looking after their plantations, where the labour was
done by Xegro slaves, riding, fishing and hunting,
calling upon each other, and occasionally giving grand
parties and balls to which the owners of the neighbour-
in? estates and their families were invited.

It was a happy, luxurious life; yet beneath their
line clothes, their perukes and silk stockings, these
Virginian landowners were real men. They lived on
the very edge of civilisation, and one had only to
travel a few miles westward from the plantations to
come upon wild, almost unknown country, where the
Red Men roamed obeying no laws but their own,
and the traveller might even be in danger of losing his
scalp.

Among such surroundings George Washington passed
his boyhood. His father died when he was eleven, and
thereafter he was brought up by his half-brother Law-
rence. He was a fine, upstanding youngster, and at the
little country school which he attended he was the
acknowledged leader. As a matter of fact, George's
education was not a good one. He learned to read and
write, but he knew no language except his own, and the
only subject at which he was at all clever was arith-
metic. Mathematics interested him, and when he left
school he continued to educate himself, with the result